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Abstract: This dissertation explores how and with what effects 
marijuana and its subjects are governed in Nevada County, California. I argue 
that the governance of marijuana in Nevada County is both constituted through 
and generative of a politics of illegibility. Although the County is home to a 
robust marijuana industry that contributes directly and indirectly to the local 
economy, public officials know little about its impacts, and considerable effort 
is made to ensure that the industry remains unknowable. In contrast to state 
projects in which the legibility of populations, practices, and places 1s a critical 
dimension of rule (Scott 1998), the marijuana industry in Nevada County is 
constituted as an unknowable dimension of the local economy in order to 
preserve dominant ideologies that take marijuana to be both immoral and a 
source of social denigration. While the illegibility of the marijuana industry is 
partly an effect of its status as an informal economy, this status is reinforced if 
not solidified through practices of moral regulation and counter-hegemonic 
struggle. 

In this dissertation, I argue that the illegibility of the marijuana industry and its 


subjects is cultivated through three specific practices. First, the current economic 


impacts of the marijuana industry in Nevada County are divorced from the socio- 
economic conditions in which the industry emerged and expanded. There is no public 
recognition or exploration of how and why marijuana has come to play such an 
important role in the local economy, and no political will to explore such 
developments. The dehistoricization of the marijuana industry in Nevada County, I 
argue secondly, is an effect of dominant ideologies that render marijuana production 
and consumption as immoral. This is largely achieved through dichotomous 
representations of marijuana as either a drug, or as medicine — a practice that has 
consequences both for the regulation of marijuana production, and the subjectification 
of its producers. Finally, in their attempt to overturn the County’s urgency ordinance 
on medical marijuana cultivation, medical marijuana activists inadvertently 
reproduced dominant representations of marijuana and its subjects, and thus the 
illegibility of the industry. By waging their political struggles within the dominant 
ideological framework, activists preserved the drug-medicine dichotomy that has 
shaped marijuana knowledge in the region and reinforced the immorality of the 
marijuana economy. In doing so, they foreclosed opportunities to understand how and 
why marijuana has become a significant source of income for local residents, or how 


that income affects the local economy more broadly. 
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PREFACE 

Nevada County stretches west to east in the shape of a pistol, with the western 
portion of the county being the wide grip of the handle and the eastern portion the long 
narrow barrel abutting Nevada State. As you enter western Nevada County off 
Interstate 80 at Auburn, you travel along the gold rush Route 49, traversing gentle 
sloping hills and small stretches of flat grazing land where cattle and other livestock 
roam the fading green and gold grasses that characterize this region. The landscape is 
periodically dotted with irrigation ponds, barns, and pockets of oak trees. In the 
summer, the warm Central Valley air blows through the grasses and oaks of the region 
bringing the distinctive smells of the arid climate and providing lift for Red Tail 
hawks and vultures overhead. Along the road, imagery of miners and relics of the gold 
rush conjure the wild west imagination — a nostalgia for open frontier and 
independence that has historically drawn migrants to the area, the most recent of 
whom, this dissertation details. Continuing on Highway 49, you slowly ascend the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountain Range, leaving the rolling grasslands, 
the oak woodlands, and entering the more densely forested pines and conifers as you 
reach the cultural and political center of the county, the connected towns of Grass 
Valley and Nevada City. The road levels and eventually dips into Grass Valley, part 
of which was built in a dried lakebed, now a commercial center. 

From the main road, Grass Valley could be “Any Town USA” with its fast 
food establishments, Staples, Starbucks, Home Depot, and K-Mart. With a population 
of nearly 13,000, Grass Valley is a small town but might be considered the business or 


corporate center of western Nevada County, adjoined by its more upscale tourist 
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destination a few miles east of it, Nevada City. Downtown Nevada City has been 
preserved in its gold rush era architecture and has the distinctive feel of a gold rush 
tourist town. A hydraulic mining canon and accompanying rail cart (to transport ore) 
line the road entering town, and a replica tepee commemorating the Maidu people 
stands kitty corner. The National Hotel is the first building on the left as you enter 
downtown — a big brick hotel from the 1860s painted green with white French railings 
on the balconies. The hotel features a wood carved bar with the bartender dressed in a 
black and white suit giving the feeling of an old saloon. The décor in the hotel 
entrance replicates gold rush era California. Across the street is the Mineshaft Saloon, 
a dive bar literally built on top of a mine shaft. It is the local ‘no frills’ bar. Adjacent 
is a Chinese restaurant, a door connecting the two where patrons can order from both 
establishments — an agreement that I was told has existed for generations. Many other 
stores and restaurants line the two parallel streets that make up downtown Nevada 
City, including several antique stores, as well as upscale coffee shops, a book store, 
jewelry shops, imported goods, restaurants, and several more bars. While some of the 
stores break with gold rush and western motifs, there is the distinct impression that the 
town is forever hitched to this historic era. The two major festivals of the season play 
to these themes — Hot Summer Nights and Victorian Christmas. 

Just north of Nevada City runs the Yuba River, where Highway 49 snakes 
through the forested hillside then opens up as it winds down the river canyon. A pull 
out area next to the bridge invites people to the water. In the summer, crowds of 
people gather under the bridge where the river pools in a large swimming area. From 


the Sierra snow pack the crystal clear waters of the Yuba cut through the mountains, 
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warming on the granite boulders lining its shores. Sections of the river drop and 
tumble with rapids, slowing in sections to calm pools where people come to swim, 
sunbathe, and play in its temperate waters. In summers that can scorch upwards of 
100 degrees, the river functions as the County’s cooling station. In many ways, the 
Yuba River is the heart and spirit of western Nevada County, attracting tourists but 
more importantly serving as a source of renewal for local residents. No matter how 
turbulent or tranquil the times, it welcomes all to its shores like a compassionate old 
friend. The river is revered, a natural and spiritual beauty of mythic proportion. 
Continuing the journey through western Nevada County, Highway 49 ascends 
northward out of the river canyon to a remote but vibrant region of the County. This 
region can be understood both as its own entity and also as a satellite of Nevada City. 
The region has a complex and conflictual history. On the one hand, it houses 
California’s largest hydraulic mining operation. The bright white and tan colors of the 
land seem unfathomable amongst the forested mountains, a moonscape bereft of life to 
the human eye. The region also served as the destination for exurban migrants 
associated with the back to the land movement in the 1960s and 1970s. Many residents 
of the area have a strong homestead sensibility with streaks of communalism running 
through it. These roots can still be seen in the local Cultural Center, which serves as 
the emblem and hub of this communal spirit, hosting art, music, and cultural events 
throughout the year. Gravel roads fork off of Highway 49, winding into the forests and 
small meadows that surround the road. Far from the town grids, this region of Nevada 
County has a distinctly unplanned feel to it, of settlements scattered across the land, 


roads jutting off the main channel like tributaries. The roads are bumpy and can be 
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disorienting to the newcomer. The region has long been a hub of marijuana 
production, with many either basing or supplementing their livelihoods on the crop. 
This is perfectly evident from the view of a Narcotics Task Force helicopter or Google 
Earth, which render visible the many marijuana gardens that dot the rural landscape. 

Throughout summer there is a steady stream of tourists walking downtown, 
frequenting the River, or stopping over on their way to Truckee, Lake Tahoe or other 
High Sierra destinations. By fall there is a distinctly different crowd that arrives. On 
the heels of Burning Man, a stream of transient people arrive in town — “Burners,” as 
the Burning Man crowd is referred to, are distinctive by their dust covered cars and 
often festive attire. The Burners are the most visible faction of what people refer to as 
“trimmigrants” — the people who come to town for seasonal work in the marijuana 
industry. “Trimming” is post-harvest processing where people shave the marijuana 
flowers using small clippers — the most common brand being Fiskers — to remove 
loose leaves and stems from the bud until it is compact and tight. This is mostly for 
aesthetic purposes and market standards. Many trimmers might fit the common 
stereotype of the marijuana worker — dreadlock-donning “hippies.” Others are less 
noticeable and are not easily identified — people who are temporarily unemployed, 
part-time, or retired folks trying to make a little extra income through trimming. One 
person I met said many construction workers that couldn’t find work during the 
financial crisis turned to the marijuana economy to stay afloat, himself included. 

In addition to the flux of migrant workers, local retailers also bear the mark of 
the season. During trimming season, Fiskers are featured prominently in stores, 


positioned in the check out aisles like snicker bars. Cash transactions become the 
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norm. Some stores and restaurants, in fact, only accept cash — a rarity in our 
contemporary credit economy. Laundromats also have an uptick in clientele during 
harvest season, the fresh scent of detergent subsumed by the pungent smell of 
marijuana resin — the oils from the flower that cake on to peoples’ hands and clothing 
after hours and days of trimming. Weeks after the bulk of tourists have passed, the 
local pizza shops, bars and cafes are miraculously filled again. 

A few things struck me when I first visited Nevada County. Having grown up 
about two hours south in another Gold Country town, the economic vibrancy of 
Nevada County was in marked contrast to every other gold country town I’d seen. 
The number of young people socializing around town was another contrast. What 
made Nevada County so different? Why were all the storefronts filled (in my own 
hometown of Amador County, retail stores and restaurants had frequently closed, with 
a hot dog shop being the only place to eat on Main Street for several years)? How 
could people afford to eat and shop in such high-end establishments? When talking to 
locals about this, I heard many explanations — the vibrant tourist attractions, a robust 
art scene, historical preservation, proximity to Lake Tahoe, and fairly short and direct 
routes from Sacramento and San Francisco. All of these were certainly parts of the 
puzzle, but there was one explanation that caught my attention — an explanation that 
was discussed in hushed and often secretive tones, off the record, informal 
conversations. That explanation was the marijuana economy. How did this come to be 
such an important feature of Nevada County, and why did it seem that everyone was 
aware of it, but only talked about it privately? 


The secrecy shrouding this lucrative industry was in part due to its ambiguous 
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legal standing. Medical marijuana was legalized in California in 1996 but remains 
illegal under federal law, where it is classified as a Schedule I drug.’ While State law 
permits the use and cultivation of marijuana for medicinal purposes, counties have the 
authority to regulate medical marijuana production and distribution through zoning 
ordinances. At the time of my research, Nevada County was in the process of 
implementing an urgency ordinance to restrict cultivation in the region and would later 
attempt to completely ban outdoor production of medical marijuana.” These 
ambiguities in governance left growers in a constant state of regulatory limbo and 
contributed to the silences surrounding the industry. 

There was also stigma surrounding marijuana, rendering its cultivation a 
morally questionable livelihood at best. Engagement in the marijuana industry was 
seen as easy money, where lazy people could get rich quick, but at the same time 
degraded the overall character of the “community.” Combined, these explained a 
great deal of the secrecy surrounding the marijuana economy. However, as this 
dissertation argues, there is a deeper meaning to and impact of this secrecy. 

The small-scale marijuana economy is difficult to study as compared to other 
agricultural commodity chains. Parts of the process are concealed and murky for 
obvious reasons, but I will sketch a picture of this industry as I was able to piece it 


together through my interviews and ethnographic experience. By small-scale I refer to 


' Schedule I drugs are defined by the Drug Enforcement Administration as the most dangerous of all 
drugs, “with no currently accepted medical use and a high potential for abuse” (DEA 
https://www.dea.gov/druginfo/ds.shtml). Heroin, LSD, and ecstasy are classified alongside marijuana in 
this category. Cocaine and methamphetamines are ranked as less dangerous than marijuana, classified 
in the Schedule II category of drugs. I provide an explanation for the federal classification of marijuana 
in Chapters 2 and 3, and I elaborate on the rationale behind local regulations of marijuana production in 
Nevada County in Chapter 4. 

* Discussed in Chapter 5. 
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growers with fewer than 60 plants, although many had 25 plants or fewer. If calculated 
by the amount of land used in cultivation, these grows wouldn’t even register with the 
USDA, being more akin to gardens than farms (most growers, in fact, described their 
marijuana grows as “gardens”’). Outdoor growers either start their own plants by seed 
or acquire clones from local distributors. Though contingent on the weather, by mid- 
to late-May they plant their crops in the ground and add compost and other organic 
amendments. At this scale, growers usually rely on their own labor, but may hire 
labors to help with initial set-up. By October the flowers are ready for harvest, and this 
is the prime time when outside labor is needed. 

Trimming is monotonous work. While flower buds range in size, the bulk of 
them, on average, are maybe the size of a quarter-in width and length. Any protruding 
leaf from this small bud must be trimmed tightly to the flower, and visible stems must 
be cut so as not to stand out. While trimming one bud may take a matter of seconds, it 
requires the trimmer hundreds or thousands of these finished buds to accrue a sizable 
weight. Trim scenes vary greatly. In some, the atmosphere is generally relaxed. 
Work proceeds at a steady clip, with people chatting throughout and taking regular 
breaks. These trimming sessions could go on for upwards of 10 hours, but are often 
shorter than that. Other trim operations are all work and no play — trimmers work as 
quickly as possible, each person trying to earn the most they possibly can for the day. 
No talking, just trimming from as early as they can rise until as late as they can work. 
After trimming for hours, one’s eyes become blurry from constantly looking for small 
leaves and stems, and soreness fills the neck and back from standing or sitting 


hunched over a bag of un-trimmed marijuana. Knuckles and hands ache from the 
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repetitive clipping motion, the mind numbed by the repetition. 

Trimmers are paid in cash, either at piece rates (which is more common) or 
hourly. Though rates vary, on average I found $200 per pound of dried bud to be 
common, or $20 per hour. Some trimmers may follow the harvest throughout 
California, going from one location to the next by word of mouth or through 
established connections. Some experienced trimmers may earn enough money in a 
few months to sustain a meager existence throughout the rest of the year. Other 
trimmers work occasionally to supplement their incomes. Even as laborers in this 
industry, workers can make more money than in any other position in minimum wage 
service sectors. 

The marijuana industry has a visible mark on the landscape and lives of those 
who inhabit Nevada County. Gardens are ubiquitous throughout the County, and the 
industry has come to play a substantial role in the local economy, providing wealth for 
some and supplementing the economic needs of others who have been marginalized 
by economic restructuring. These are facts hidden in plain sight. Everyone knows the 
marijuana industry is there, but it has been rendered illegible by County officials, 
economic planners, residents, and medical marijuana activists alike. This dissertation 
explores how a politics of illegibility governs marijuana production and producers in 
Nevada County. This is accomplished, I argue, through the moral regulation of 
marijuana subjects — a project that is fundamentally collaborative in nature, though 


unequal in terms of its constitutive power relations. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 

On April 24, 2012, the Nevada County Board of Supervisors convened to 
review an “urgency ordinance” proposed by the local sheriff to implement significant 
restrictions on the cultivation of medical marijuana in the County. The Board had 
twenty items to discuss before they would hear the proposal — the last scheduled item 
on the day’s agenda. After paltry public attendance at all of the prior agenda matters, 
the Boardroom was suddenly filled — residents and concerned citizens occupied all of 
the chairs in the Boardroom, with additional people crammed into the aisles and 
walkways surrounding the Chamber floor and filling the hallways outside the Board 
room. The Chairman of the Board rapped his gavel seven times before he achieved 
anything close to what might constitute “avoidance of disruptive activity” — the first of 
the Board’s “rules of conduct” in public meetings. The Chairman began by stating that 
before the urgency ordinance on medical marijuana cultivation would be introduced, 
he would like to make some general statements about boardroom etiquette. “I would 
imagine,” he stated, “that many of you have never attended a Board of Supervisors 
meeting, or a Planning Commission meeting, or a City Council meeting before. So I 
thought it would be very fair and polite to go over how the meeting will be conducted 
in accordance with California’s Open Meeting Law today.” He proceeded to describe 
the rules of “honor and decorum” that were expected in the Board Chambers, 
including signing up to make a comment, time limits on speaking, and how to 
“respectfully” conduct one’s self in the Chambers. “Everybody in this room, in this 
country, in [a] democracy, has a right to their opinion,” the Chairman noted, “whether 


somebody else’s opinion is completely different from your own, that’s their right. So 


there will be no booing, hissing, applause, catcalls or anything like that. I have 
relatively short tolerance for that. So let’s try to contain ourselves and we’ll get 
through this, and I figure we should probably finish up by Thursday [laughing from 
the public].” 

This prelude was not out of the question, given the unusually large number of 
people at the meeting. Nonetheless, it signaled a particular understanding of the 
attendees, the majority of whom were there to voice their opposition to the proposed 
“urgency ordinance.” Marijuana cultivators in Nevada County are used to being 
treated as “criminals” or “undesirable elements” of the community — labels many 
passionately challenged in the meeting. The implicit anticipation of “disruptive 
activity” was further demonstrated by the structure of the meeting. The only two 
scheduled presentations were to be made by the County Sheriff and his Lieutenant 
Sergeant. Despite the fact that a working committee comprised of law enforcement, 
medical marijuana advocates, and homeowners had met multiple times in the 
preceding weeks to propose amendments to the draft ordinance that adequately 
responded to the various parties’ concerns, no dissenting perspectives from within the 
committee were allowed formal presentations at the Board meeting. 

The sergeant initiated the meeting with a PowerPoint presentation describing 
common marijuana growing practices in Nevada County. His first slide depicted an 
aerial view of a “typical garden” the Narcotics Task Force encounters in the region. 
The garden appeared to be tidy and well-maintained, comprised of approximately 65 
plants surrounded by fencing. One member in the audience admired the photo aloud, 


1? 


remarking, “Oh, that’s beautiful!” The next photo the sergeant showed was what he 


referred to as a “typical greenhouse” that the Task Force sees “popping up all over” 
the County. The structure was impeccably clean and contained approximately 40 
marijuana plants, each of which was contained in pots made of organic, compostable 
substances (see Figure 1).* The selection of photos was curious and confusing — what 
about these “typical gardens” necessitated “urgent” action by the Board of 
Supervisors? 


Figure 1: Example of a "typical grow" found by the Nevada County In the next series 


Sheriff's Office 
of slides, the sergeant 


proceeded to calculate 
the amount of marijuana 
present in Nevada 
County, and what these 
estimations imply in 


terms of marijuana 


consumption. “A mature 


Source: PowerPoint presentation by the Nevada County Sheriff’s Office at the 
Board of Supervisor’s Meeting, 4/24/12. 


plant will yield anywhere 
from at least one to six pounds or more of processed marijuana,” the sergeant stated. 
“Over the years,” he continued, “the Narcotics Task Force has estimated that a 
conservative average yield per marijuana plant is three to three and a half pounds of 
processed marijuana per plant.” 


Laughter erupted in the Boardroom. 


> This photo was excerpted from video footage of the Board meeting on April 24" 2012, recorded by 
NCTV (Nevada County TV) and made publicly available on the Nevada County website. Unfortunately 
the resolution of the photos is poor in most cases, and as a result I could only capture a few of the 
photos for inclusion here. 


